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A. A. A, ANNOUNCES PLAN TO 
PURCHASE CANNED TOMATOES 


Program Designed to Keep Price to Grower From 
Falling Below $9 


The Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation will pur- 
chase canned tomatoes during the next six weeks as a means 
of increasing returns to tomato growers, the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration announced on Friday. 

The crop report indicates that 2,191,700 tons of tomatoes 
will be available for canning this year. This is a record sup- 
ply, exceeding by nearly 70 per cent the 1928-1932 average 
of 1,293,200 tons. The 1936 production of 1,987,500 tons was 
the largest up to that date, and the 1935 production was 1,- 
700,200 tons. 

The tomato program is designed to prevent prices to grow- 
ers of tomatoes for canning from declining below $9 per ton. 
Tomatoes are now selling at some points in Maryland and 
Virginia for as low as $6 per ton at the factory, which is lower 
than any previous season’s average. Prices to growers for the 
past two years averaged $12.85 per ton. 

Canners will be invited to offer 500,000 cases of tomatoes 
to the Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation in the six 
weeks period beginning August 23. Each case contains two 
dozen cans, 


The price to canners will be 50 cents per dozen for No, 2 
cans, which reflects the prevailing commercial price in the 
area, less normal commercial discounts and costs of labels. 
Labels will be supplied to canners by the Corporation. Offers 
containing prices for other size cans will be given considera- 
tion by the Corporation. The minimum grade to be pur- 
chased is U. S. Grade C. 

“Prices to growers have fallen to the lowest level in Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and Virginia, where acreage is largely 
planted for sale on the open market,” F. R. Wilcox, Director 
of the Division of Marketing and Marketing Agreements, said 
today. “Purchases are being concentrated in this area because 
prices of canned tomatoes are lower there than in any other 
part of the country. These low prices are having a depressing 
effect upon prices of tomatoes for canning in other areas.” 
In other tomato growing areas, the majority of producers 
plant their acreage after signing a contract with a canning 
company which stipulates the prices to be paid for the to- 
matoes. . 

Canners whose offers are accepted by the Corporation will 
be required to purchase from growers a quantity of tomatoes 
equivalent to the amount they sell to the Corporation, and to 
pay the producers at least $9 per ton for all tomatoes pur- 
chased during the period of their contract with the Corpora- 
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APPLICATION OF THE WAGNER 
ACT TO CANNING INDUSTRY 


Decision of the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit 


The extent to which the Wagner National Labor Relations 
Act applies to employer-employee relations in the canning 
industry, a question which has been the subject of some dis- 
cussion in the industry, was clarified somewhat on July 31, 
1937, when the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
%h Circuit rendered a decision sustaining an order of the 
National Labor Relations Board directed against the Santa 
Cruz Fruit Packing Company of Oakland, California. 


It will be recalled that the Supreme Court of the United 
States on April 12, 1937 (See INrornmation Letrer of April 
17, 1937, p. 5217), sustained the power of Congress, under 
the Commerce Clause, to regulate labor relations in manu- 
facturing enterprises when a substantial portion of the 
products produced by these enterprises are to be shipped 
in interstate commerce and labor difficulties might cause 
a disruption of the interstate shipments. The three deci- 
sions in which this conclusion was reached, the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation case, the Freuhauf Trailer Com- 
pany case, and the Friedman-Harry Marks Clothing Com- 
pany case, each involved an enterprise in which a prepon- 
derant portion of the raw materials were shipped in inter- 
state commerce prior to manufacture, and in which sub- 
stantially all of the finished products were shipped to pur- 
chasers in other states or foreign countries. Ordinary 
canning operations differ materially from the situations 
considered by the Supreme Court in these decisions. 
Usually there is no prior movement in interstate commerce, 
the fruits and vegetables are grown in the same state in which 
they are processed, and frequently only a small proportion of 
the canned products is shipped in interstate commerce. Con- 
sequently, some doubt existed as to the precise extent to which 
the Labor Relations Act would be held applicable to such 
operations, 

The decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 9th 
Circuit dealt with this specific situation. The evidence 
demonstrated that the Santa Cruz Fruit Packing Company 
processed only commodities grown in the State of Califor- 
nia, and that only 39 per cent of the finished products were 
shipped to purchasers in other states. The National Labor 
Relations Board issued an order directing the Company to 
cease and desist from interfering with the organization of 
the Weighers, Warehousemen and Cereal Workers Local 
38-44, International Longshoremen’s Association, and from 
discharging or discriminating against the members of this 
union. In addition, the Board ordered reinstatement with 
back pay of several employees whom the Board found had 
been discharged for union activity. On the failure of the 
company to comply with its order, the Board petitioned the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for its enforcement. 
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The Company contended that because the order of the 
Board was applicable to all employees, whether engaged in 
processing, packing or shipping products for local or inter- 
state sale, it dealt primarily with local and intrastate activi- 
ties and was beyond the power of Congress. By a 2-1 de- 
cision these contentions were overruled and the Circuit 
Court of Appeals held that Congress has the power to 
regulate labor relations in industries in which only a 
relatively small proportion of the finished products are 
shipped in interstate commerce. This conclusion was 
reached in spite of the fact that. allowing Congress this 
power also gives it power to regulate the much larger and 
inseparable portion of the Company's activities which are 
local and intrastate in character. In the majority opinion 
written by Judge Denman, the Court said: 


“Respondent is the fifth or sixth largest of the California 
companies processing and packing fruits and vegetables. 
The 39% of its business which enters into interstate com- 
merce is a sufficiently substantial amount to warrant the 
Congress to make effective its regulation, even though there- 
by the 61% which is intrastate business is regulated with 
reference to labor disputes. The intermingling of the two 
activities does not take from the Congress the right to regu- 
late that substantial portion over which the Constitution 
has specifically granted the control to the Federal govern- 
ment. 


“What are the sufficient minima of producers’ contribu- 
tions to the flow of commerce to warrant congressional 
regulation must be decided as the questions arise. We have 
no doubt that the Santa Cruz Company's contribution, both 
as to volume added to interstate and foreign commerce and 
percentage of its output is ‘affecting commerce’ within the 
meaning of the Act. 


“We therefore hold that the Constitution granted to the 
Congress the power to regulate respondent's labor relations 
with reference to all of its employees at its Oakland plant 
engaged in the production of canned and packed fruits and 
vegetables, the processing of 39% of which was intended 
for interstate commerce and had been throttled for a con- 
siderable period from entering that commerce, although the 
remaining 61% remain within the state of production.” 


Judge Haney in a special concurring opinion stated his 
belief that the National Labor Relations Act would apply to 
any manufacturing company in which so much as 1 per cent 
of the finished products is shipped in interstate commerce. 
He said: 


“I do not believe that it is important whether 98% of re- 
spondent’s production, or only 1%, actually moved in inter- 
state commerce. So long as 1% of the goods so moved, the 
unfair labor practice would obstruct the movement to that 
-_ The effect would therefore be direct and imme- 

ate.” 


Judge Wilbur dissented on the grounds that the Labor 
Act can apply only when a preponderant portion of the 
company’s activities are interstate in character. It is not 
known at this time whether or not the decision will be ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court. 


CONGRESS SUMMARY 


Farm, Labor, and Food Legislation Go Over Until 
the Next Session 


With adjournment of Congress scheduled for Saturday, 
August 21, the House and Senate moved rapidly during the 
week to complete action on several bills. Farm legislation, 
the wages and hours bill, and food and drug legislation go 
over to the next session. The present status of food and drug 
legislation is discussed elsewhere in the Letter. 


As this summary is written the third deficiency appropria- 
tion bill, which carries funds for administration of the re- 
cently enacted farm tenancy measure, probably will pass the 
Senate on Friday, having been passed by the House earlier 
in the week, 


House concurrence in the Senate's acceptance of the Con- 
ference Committee report on the sugar bill is expected on 
Friday or Saturday. House and Senate adoption of confer- 
ence reports on the Wagner low-cost housing bill and the 
tax-avoidance bill is expected by the end of the week. 


Failure of a quorum to attend a Democratic caucus of 
House members, which had been called for Thursday evening 
to force the Rules Committee to grant a rule for House con- 
sideration of the wages and hours bill, made certain the post- 
ponement of that bill until the next session. Those represent- 
atives who did attend the caucus claim they were assured by 
House leaders that wage and hour legislation will be a “spe- 
cial order of business” at the next session of Congress. 


In the afternoon, before the House Democratic caucus met, 
the Senate passed the Wheeler-Johnson child labor bill. The 
measure had been substituted by the Senate for the child 
labor provisions of the wages and hours bill, but owing to the 
inability of the House to act on the labor bill, Senator Wheeler 
asked that his bill be passed, hoping that the House would act 
on the measure so that at least a ban on such employment 
might be enacted at this session. 

A resolution offered by Senator Pepper of Florida last 
March to direct the Secretary of Agriculture to transmit to 
the Senate recommendations for the establishment of a sys- 
tem of crop insurance for fruits and vegetables was agreed 
to in the Senate on August 16th. 

On the same day the Senate passed a compromise water 
pollution bill bearing the same number as the House bill (H. 
R. 2711), which had passed the House last April. The Con- 
ference Committee on this bill after a meeting on Thursday 
decided to put off further discussion of the conflicting pro- 
posals until next session. The bill had been held up in the 
Senate Commerce Committee through the disagreement of 
Senators Barkley and Lonergan, who finally wrote the com- 
promise bill. Another water pollution bill, a measure which 
would permit an interstate compact for the control of stream 
pollution in the Potomac Valley, was also passed by the Sen- 
ate and is awaiting favorable House action. 

The House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
voted to postpone consideration of the bill to limit the length 
of trains to 70 cars until next session. The bill which was 
recently passed by the Senate, is opposed by the railroads 
and a number of shippers. 

On August 13th the President signed the resolution grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the minimum wage compact 
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ratified by the States of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 
Rhode Island. The resolution also extends permission of 
Congress to other New England States to ratify the compact. 


A resolution (H. J. Res. 461) recently introduced by Rep- 
resentative Voorhis of California would authorize and direct 
the Secretary of Labor “to conduct a survey and investi- 
gation and to report to Congress upon all matters pertaining 
to the welfare of employees in agriculture and related pur- 
suits such as canning and packing of agricultural products.” 
The resolution, which has been referred to and is pending in 
the House Committee on Labor, states that the Secretary of 
Labor “shall include in the scope of such survey and investi- 
gation the following matters: Living and health conditions; 
rates of pay, hours of work, and regularity of employment; 
the causes of labor disputes; the extent and effects of the ex- 
clusion of agricultural labor from the benefits of social legis- 
lation; and any other related matters.” The resolution which 
was introduced on July 28th has not been acted upon by the 
Committee. 


FOOD BILL REDRAFTED 


Action on Substitute for Copeland Bill Goes Over 
to Next Session 


A proposed substitute for the Copeland food and drug bill 
(S.5) was reported favorably to the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce on August 19th by the 
subcommittee of that body, which has had the subject under 
consideration since March 10th. Chairman Lea of the Com- 
mittee who acted as subcommittee chairman stated that no 
other action will be taken on the bill until the next session 
of Congress, when the proposal will be given early considera- 
tion by the full Committee, which will then have the advantage 
of any constructive criticisms that may be presented. He 
said that some corrective amendments will doubtless be made, 
but that he felt it probable the bill will be reported to the 
House pretty much in line with the subcommittee’s recom- 
mendations, 


Following are excerpts, dealing with sections of the revised 
bill that are of particular interest to canners, taken from a 
summary issued by Mr. Lea on announcing the subcommittee’s 
action, 


“Some of the principal improvements over the existing law 
applicable to foods are authorization for definitions and 
standards of identity; provisions for a single standard of 
quality for each food, below which the article must be labeled 
as sub-standard; tolerance for added poisons in food; author- 
ization for special permit control of foods liable to dangerous 
bacterial contamination where the other provisions of the 
Act are inadequate to protect the public. 

“The bill differs from the present law in limiting the 
Government's authority to make multiple seizures of mis- 
branded articles. This limitation does not apply where the 
misbranded product is dangerous to health or where the 
labelling is materially false, misleading or fraudulent. This 
limitation on seizures substantially conforms with the admin- 
istrative policy followed by the Department of Agriculture 
in applying seizures as a remedy, though this limitation is 
not in the present law. 

“Another change in the seizure section authorizes the re- 
moval for trial of seizure cases from the jurisdiction where 
seized to a State contiguous to the State of the manufacturers’ 


principal place of business. Such removal may occur either 
through stipulation between the Government and the manu- 
facturer or on : by order of the Court in which the 
seizure was made. 

“One noticeable feature of the bill is that it provides for 
the use of injunctions as an additional means of enforcement. 
It is believed that in many cases injunctive relief can be used 
advantageously instead of proceeding by seizure and thus 
avoid multiplicity of actions and poodles expense to both the 
Government and litigants.” 


Other changes relating to drugs and cosmetics were in- 
serted by the subcommittee and the provisions of the bill as 
it passed the Senate relating to advertising were removed. 
An analysis of the subcommittee’s draft bill will appear in a 
later issue of the INronmaTtion Letrer. 


Several weeks ago the full Committee voted to report the 
Wheeler-Lea bill (S. 1077). This measure was originally 
designed to amend the Federal Trade Commission Act by 
making unlawful unfair or deceptive acts and practices, but 
the formal report, which was filed in the House by the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee on August 19th 
recommends the adoption of an amendment to give the Federal 
Trade Commission control over false advertising. 


RESALE PRICE MAINTENANCE LAW 


Analysis of the Provisions of the Tydings-Miller 
Act Recently Approved 


Control by a canner of the resale price of canned foods 
sold by him in interstate commerce under his own trade- 
mark, brand, or name, was legalized on August 18, 1937, 
when the President, in spite of his previously expressed 
disapproval of retail price fixing (see INrormation Letrer 
of May 1, 1937, p. 5229), signed the District of Columbia 
Revenue Act to which the Tydings-Miller Resale Price 
Maintenance Bill had been added by the Senate as a rider. 
This law removes the prohibitions of the Federal anti-trust 
laws, which previously have been construed by the Supreme 
Court as making illegal any attempts to control the resale 
price of commodities sold in interstate commerce, and per- 
mits such contracts when the commodities involved are to 
be resold in, or transported for resale to, a state under whose 
laws such a contract involving local and intrastate transac- 
tions would be valid. 


The Bill is phrased as an amendment to the Sherman 
Anti-trust Act of 1890 and provides that nothing in that Act 
shall 


“render illegal, contracts or agreements prescribing mini- 
mum prices for the resale of a commodity which bears, or 
the label or container of which bears, the trade mark, 
brand, or name of the producer or distributor of such com- 
modity and which is in free and open competition with com- 
modities of the same general class produced or distributed 
by others, when contracts or agreements of that description 
are lawful as applied to intrastate transactions, under any 
statute, law, or public policy now or hereafter in effect in 
any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia in which 
such resale is to be made, or to which the commodity is to be 
transported for such resale.” 


The Act also provides that such contracts shall not be 
deemed “an unfair method of competition” under Section 
5 of the Federal Trade Commission Act. 
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The Tydings-Miller Act supplements the recently enacted 
uniform State Fair Trade Acts. These statutes, which are 
designed to correct evils arising in the merchandising of 
food, grocery and other products, have been adopted in 
forty-two states: Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Utah, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin and Wyoming. In general, they legalize contracts 
which require the purchaser of articles sold under the trade- 
mark, brand or name of the producer to resell them at the 
price stipulated by the manufacturer. In addition, all of 
the statutes except Virginia go further and make it unlaw- 
ful for any person knowingly to sell below the price stipu- 
lated in such a contract even though he is not a party to 
it. These State statutes apply only to transactions in local 
or intrastate commerce. The constitutional validity of the 
California and Illinois resale price maintenance statutes, as 
so applied, was upheld by the Supreme Court in two deci- 
sions rendered December 7, 1936. (These decisions were 
discussed in the Inrormation Letrer of December 12, 1936, 
p. 5122.) 


Like these state statutes, the Tydings-Miller Act applies 
only to contracts involving commodities which bear “the 
trademark, brand, or name of the producer or distributor 
of such commodity.” In addition, only such of these com- 
modities as are in “free and open competition with commo- 
dities of the same general class produced or distributed by 
others” may be the subject of resale price contracts. This 
latter restriction is designed to protect the consumer against 
unreasonable prices arising out of the absence of competi- 
tion. The fixing of resale prices by a manufacturer may 
result in the destruction of competition between his dis- 
tributors in the sale of his products. This is not injurious 
to the public, however, if the products involved are in com- 
petition with like products of other manufacturers. This 
latter competition is sufficient protection to the consumer 
against unreasonable prices. Where it does not exist, the 
public might be prejudiced by the fixing of resale prices, 
hence the requirement that there be “free and open com- 
petition . . . of the same general class.” 


An additional protection to the consumer is found in a 
prohibition against so-called “horizontal” price contracts 
between persons selling in the same level of distribution, 
such as contracts between two manufacturers, between two 
wholesalers, or between two retailers. A further proviso 
specifies: 


“That the preceding proviso shall not make lawful any con- 
tract or agreement, providing for the establishment or main- 
tenance of minimum resale prices on any commodity herein 
involved, between manufacturers, or between producers, or 
between wholesalers, or between brokers, or between fac- 
tors, or between retailers, or between persons, firms, or 
corporations in competition with each other.” 


The contracts specified would be price-fixing contracts 
which destroy competition between the products of different 
manufacturers, and are expressly prohibited. Only con- 


tracts between a manufacturer and the distributors of his 
own products are permitted. 

The ordinary sale of canned foods under brand names 
fulfills all these requirements, however, and the canner or 
distributor, if he so desires, may specify the price at which 
canned foods he sells in interstate commerce may be resold 
by the purchaser, provided only that the products are to be 
resold in one of the states which has adopted a resale price 
maintenance law. 


STATES GIVEN TAX CREDIT 


Legislation Aids Those Late in Enacting Unem- 
ployment Compensation Laws 


A portion of the proceeds of the Federal Unemployment 
Compensation taxes for the year 1936, collected from em- 
ployers in states which had not adopted unemployment 
compensation statutes on December 31, 1936, but which have 
since done so, will be credited to these states under the 
terms of a bill (H. R. 8174) passed by the Senate on August 
14, 1937, and sent to the President for his approval. 

The bill authorizes the payment to the unemployment 
fund of each such state adopting an approved unemploy- 
ment compensation statute during the year 1937 an amount 
equal to “90 per centum of the proceeds of the tax paid on 
or before January 31, 1938, with respect to employment in 
such state or territory during the calendar year 1936 under 
Title IX” of the Social Security Act. 

States which adopted statutes prior to December 31, 1936, 
collected State taxes from employers, and the employers 
were allowed to credit these state contributions against the 
Federal taxes up to 96 per cent. Where a state did not 
adopt a statute until after that date, it collected no taxes 
for the year 1936, and its employers received no credit. 
Consequently, it had no monies in its unemployment fund 
for the year 1936. Since the Federal taxes were designed 
merely to encourage the enactment of laws by all states, 
a fact now accomplished, the revenue derived by the Federal 
government by the failure of some states to enact laws dur- 
ing 1936 is being returned to these states. 

The states which have enacted laws during 1937, and 
which will be benefited by this bill are: Arkansas, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, Neb- 
raska, Nevada, North Dakota, Washington, Wyoming, and 
the territories of Alaska and Hawaii. 


Bacteriological Hazards in Canning Corn 


The equipment used in canning corn sometimes becomes 
contaminated with thermophilic bacteria to such an extent 
that spoilage occurs in the canned product. This matter is 
discussed briefly on page 41 of National Canners Associa- 
tion Bulletin 26-L. It is hoped that this bulletin is in the 
hands of all responsible men in the production department 
of members of the Association who pack non-acid products. 

The appendix of bulletin 26-L gives a brief statement re- 
garding the contamination by thermophilic bacteria that 
sometimes occurs in canning plants and means that should 
be taken to prevent it. It is believed that production men 
will find it advantageous to read this appendix from time to 
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time, and the research laboratories will be glad to receive 
any inquiries that occur to members of the Association re- 
garding the matter. 


PENNSYLVANIA MISBRANDING LAW 


Amendments at Recent Session of Law Become 
Effective September lst 


The misbranding section of the Pennsylvania Food Law 
was amended at the last session of the state legislature, 
the amendment becoming effective September Ist, by the 
addition of the following paragraphs to Section 4 of the 
Act setting out articles that shall be deemed to be mis- 
branded. 


“Fifth: If the package or container containing the arti- 
cle of food or the label thereon shall not bear the name and 
address of the manufacturer or packer of the contents 
thereof or the name and address of the wholesale dealer 
or distributor preceded by the words ‘manufactured by’ or 
‘packed by’ or ‘distributed by’ or ‘packed for’ as the case 
may be or followed by the word ‘manufacturer’ or ‘packer’ 
or ‘wholesale dealer’ or ‘distributor’ as the case may be. 

“Sixth: When the package or container containing the 
article of food or the label thereon shall not bear the name 
and address of the manufacturer or packer of the con- 
tents thereof preceded by the words ‘manufactured by’ or 
‘packed by’ or followed by the word ‘manufacturer’ or 
‘packer’ as the case may be unless the wholesale dealer or 
distributor in such cases shall keep true and correct rec- 
ords of the name and address of the manufacturer or packer 
of the contents thereof, which records shall be open at all 
reasonable times to inspection by the Department of Agri- 
culture or its agents. Such records shall be kept by the 
wholesale dealer or distributor for a period of five years 
from the date of the sale of said articles of food by said 
wholesale dealer or distributor. 

“Seventh: When the package or container shall not bear 
the name and address of the manufacturer or packer of the 
contents thereof preceded by the words ‘manufactured by’ 
or ‘packed by’ or followed & the word ‘manufacturer’ or 
‘packer’ as the case may be unless such package or con- 
tainer shall bear a code marking identifying to the whole- 
sale dealer or distributor the name and address of the 
manufacturer or packer of the contents thereof. Such 
information shall be kept as part of the records of the whole- 
sale dealer or distributor for a period of five years from the 
date of the sale of said articles of food by said wholesale 
dealer or distributor and such records shall be open at all 
reasonable times to inspection by the Department of Agri- 
culture or its agents.” 

The Association has been advised by Food Commissioner 
Harter of Pennsylvania that regulations authorized by this 
amendment are now being written. With respect to the re- 
quirements in Section 7 that all cans not showing the name 
of the packer on the label shall bear a code identifying the 
name and address of the manufacturer or packer thereof, 
Commissioner Harter states that it is the present view of 
his Department that this code may be either on the can or 
on the label; also that perforated labels will be accepted. 


Grapefruit Juice Canning in Texas 


Expansion during the past four years in the Texas produc- 
tion of grapefruit juice is reviewed by the Department of 


yrs in a recent press statement, excerpts from which 
follow: 


“From nothing up to a $750,000 industry in four years is 
the spectacular jump made by Texas canners specializing in 
caned grapefruit juice. In the 1933-34 season, three plants 
began canning grapefruit juice by the new methods demon- 
strated by the U. S. Citrus Products Station, Weslaco, Texas. 
This laboratory is a field station of the Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


“The canners invested only $10,000 in fruit that year. 

€ next season, seven canneries adopted the new technique, 
on $70,000 for 382,558 boxes of fruit. In 1935-36, 17 plants 

ught 619,000 boxes of grapefruit for about $266,000. In the 
1936-37 season there were 27 plants, which spent close to 
$750,000 for 2,563,000 boxes of fruit. 


“Next year's grapefruit crop is predicted to be about equal 
to the 1936-37 crop. Thirty-five Texas plants are equipped to 
can juice. The best grades of grapefruit will continue to go 
to market as fresh fruit, but it is expected that the lower 
grades will find a market with the canneries, which will 
remove them from competition with the fresh fruit.” 


British Market for Canned Asparagus 


The United Kingdom offers American packers of canned 
asparagus a potential outlet of importance, according to 
the American trade commissioner in London. Although 
asparagus is rapidly gaining in popularity with all classes 
throughout the country, most working people have never 
tasted either fresh or canned asparagus, both of which are 
still considered a luxury beyond their means. Yet provi- 
sion importers and dealers are unanimous in claiming that 
a smaller, less expensive pack, supported by advertising, 
would open up a market of considerable value. Canned 
asparagus seems to have passed the “popularity test” in 
this market. The average consumer tries it, likes it and 
wants more. The problem is essentially one of price. Im- 
porters agree emphatically that with an advertized “six- 
a" (12 cent) tin, they could rapidly expand their 
sales. 

The United States has been and remains the dominant 
supplier of canned asparagus to the British market, regu- 
larly contributing well over 90 per cent of the total con- 
sumed annually. Canned asparagus is not produced by 
United Kingdom canners in commercial quantities. Occa- 
sionally local canners pack 100 cases or so for their friends 
or other special distribution, but for practical purposes 
there is yet no local industry. Very little competition is 
now experienced from continental packers in France and 
Germany as their packs are usually considerably more ex- 
pensive than the leading American brands. British import 
statistics do not separately classify imports of canned 
asparagus, but the trade reports that the only really note- 
worthy commercial competition at present affecting sales 
of American asparagus is from a Canadian branch factory 
of an American firm. 


Mexican Vegetable Shipments to United States 


Approximately 3,750 carloads of fresh vegetables were 
shipped from the western coast of Mexico to the United 
States during the 1936-37 season compared with about 2,780 
in the preceding season, according to a report to the Amer- 
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ican commercial attache at Mexico City. Shipments dur- 
ing the 1936-37 season consisted mainly of tomatoes, of 
which 3,090 carloads were forwarded to the United States. 
The remaining portion of the year’s shipments consisted 
of peas, mixed vegetables, and peppers. 


Fruit and Vegetable Market Competition 
by Bureau Agricultural 


Carlot Shipments as R 
Economics, 


Week ots Season 
Aug. 14 Aug. 14 Aug. 7 Aug. 14 


VEGETABLES 1936 1937 1936 


21 7,924 
176 
260 =6,049 


77,557 


Excess Supplies of Pineapples in Australia Feared 


According to a statement of the secretary of the Austra- 
lian Canned Fruits Control Board, the board, which super- 
vises the marketing of Australian canned fruits oversea, is 
concerned at the reported recent heavy increases in pine- 
apple plantings in Queensland. The American trade com- 
missioner at Sydney reports the secretary as stating that 
the average annual yield of pineapple in Queensland is 
800,000 cases, about 45 per cent of which is surplus to 
fresh fruit market requirements and is absorbed by can- 
neries. A slight expansion in local consumption of fresh 
fruit might be possible, but it is reasonable to assume that 
growers must look to canning factories for the absorption 
of the major portion of the yields from the new areas. 

As a portion of the present output of canned pineapple 
is required to be exported to ensure stability on the Aus- 
tralian domestic market, it is obvious that the extent to 
which overseas markets can be developed is an important 
factor in determining the additional quantities of fresh 
pineapples which processors can economically handle. 
The board desired to sound a note of warning that the ex- 
port markets available to Australia are limited both in num- 
ber and volume and are restricted to those Empire coun- 
tries which accord preferential tariff treatment over for- 
eign competitors. Thus, the only markets of importance 
open to Australia are Great Britain and Canada and to a 
lesser extent, New Zealand. 


Japan’s Canned Sardine Exports 


The hopes of the Japan Export Canned Sardine Associa- 
tion as regards heavy increases in canned sardine exports 


appear to be nearing realization. Most of the gains ap- 
pear to be at the expense of American markets in South- 
eastern Asia, the South Sea Islands, and the Philippines. 
Notable gains also appeared in South America, Australia, 
Europe and Africa where the Association believes there are 
considerable prospects for further development. The total 
exports for the first half of 1937 amounted to 808,674 cases, 
an increase of 314,587, or 61 per cent over the first half of 
the previous year. Details are shown in the following 


Daily average sales of grocery chain stores for July were 
about 34 per cent below the dollar volume for July, 1936, 
according to preliminary estimates of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. As compared with June 
of this year, there was a decrease of about 4 per cent, which 
is about the usual seasonal decline from June to July. Daily 
average sales for the first seven months of the year were 2% 
per cent above those for the same period of 1936. 
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